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ADVERSE TRENDS IN OLDER SHOPPING DISTRICTS 


HE change in shopping habits over the past several years, caused by the 
aT advent of the planned shopping center and more efficient modern mer - 

chandising methods, has adversely affected older neighborhood shopping 
districts in urban areas. The most apparent yardstick by which this condition 
can be measured is the rate of vacancy. Another factor is the rate of turnover, 
i. e., the number of changes compared to total uses. A third determinant is the 
ratio of nonretail uses to total uses. 


Our annual survey of the Greater St. Louis Area, comprising 50 neighbor- 
hood shopping districts, has just been completed. We believe that the trends shown 
in Greater St. Louis are typical of the situation throughout the country. The use of 
each property is noted while driving through shopping districts. The results are 
then tabulated into classifications and 
groups, and comparison is made withthe ADVERSE TRENDS 


tabulations of previous years. IN SHOPPING DISTRICTS 
T. LOUIS AREA 1947-1957 
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The chart opposite illustrates the 
trend taken, by the three factors men- 
tioned in the first paragraph, since the 
survey ’s inception in 1947. During the 
past year, the vacancy rate remained un- 
changed. Over the past 2 years, this 
rate has undergone a leveling off. This omretn | 
is very probably due to the increase in Pa ee Te 
offices, other nonretail uses, and small 
miscellaneous retail outlets, which have 
replaced the apparel and shopping goods 
outlets. The vacancy rate remains at 
7.4%, as compared with the 2. 7% rate of 
1947. On the other hand, turnover shows 
a strong increase over previous years, 
16.8%, as compared with last year’s 
rate of 12.5%. The percentage of turn- 
over is a fairly good indicator of the sta- 
bility of the older neighborhood shopping 
districts, and it has risen steadily since 
1947. The increase in nonretail uses, 
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from 12. 3% in 1956 to 13. 3% in the present year, as mentioned above, is one fac- 
tor which has kept the vacancy rate fairly level. 


The high turnover rate, combined with the level vacancy rate and increase 
in nonretail uses, suggests that at the present time, even though businesses are 
discontinuing operations, there have been ready replacements to occupy the store 
space. The replacement of vacated space results from either expansion of present 
facilities, or the entrance of new businesses. Whether or not these districts have, 


in the aggregate, reached a leveling-off place, cannot be readily determined for 
another 2 or 3 years. 


The older shopping districts continue to feel the bite caused by heavy automo- 
bile traffic and lack of parking. Of the 38 districts within the city of St. Louis, 
18 have vacancy rates above the average, while only 3 of the districts in the less 
heavily concentrated St. Louis County areas are above the average. Of these 3, 
2 are hurt by lack of parking, and the other has no major pull, such as a depart- 
ment store. Only 6 urban districts have less than 5% vacancy rate. Three of 
these are aided by the presence of large branch department stores, and the other 
3 are located in very heavily populated sections of the city with little nearby com- 
petition, and appear to have a good walk-in trade. Thus they have not been 


handicapped as much as the other districts by traffic congestion and lack of park- 
ing 


The districts showing the greatest increases in number of uses are those lo- 
cated in the suburbs. Of the 8 districts which experienced the greatest growth 
(10.9% to 49. 2%) since 1947, only 1 is located within the city limits. This district 
is composed of high-fashion apparel stores which draw shoppers from the entire 
metropolitan area and from guests in the several nearby hotels.On the other hand, 
the greatest shrinkage has taken place in the urban districts. Of the 10 districts 
showing the greatest losses (from 3% to 24. 5%), 8 are located in the city. The 
heaviest loss was due to demolition of buildings for a new expressway. 


The most significant result of the present survey was the high rate of turn- 


over, or changes in use. A study of the following table reveals what has been 
taking place within the 50 districts. 


PERCENTAGE OF NET CHANGE BY GROUPS 
(Summary of 50 Shopping Centers) 


Group 1947-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 195 

Food 11.6 -4.3 -5.0 8 
General merchandise +4.2 +3. 1 2 
Apparel -5.6 2 
Furniture -household -2.5 +3 
Eating-drinking -2.5 -2 
Automotive -2.6 +1 
Lumber - building -7.2 . 
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In the past year, the food and shopping goods groups have suffered in favor of 
service outlets, recreational, office, and industrial uses. Many of the districts, 
once in strong competition with the downtown shopping district, are slowly losing 
their retail characteristics. Food stores continue to show a decline, which has 
amounted to 30% since 1947. Because of the nature of food shopping, a grocery 
store needs greater closeby parking space than an older shopping district can sup- 
ply, thus many have made the move to shopping centers or to locations where 
ample parking space is available. Another reason for this decline is the amalga- 
mation of all food departments within one supermarket, thus eliminating many 
small meat markets, bakeries, and produce stores. 


General merchandise stores are suffering the same symptoms as are the food 
stores. Moreover, many small department stores are feeling the effect of the 
fully integrated branch department stores that supply adequate parking. In the 
apparel group, women’s wear and children’s wear shops have shown the greatest 
decline, in part due to the abovementioned large department stores. In addition, 
many of the districts, in becoming less concentrated in these uses, offer the 
shopper fewer outlets and less variety from which to choose. Successful apparel 
type stores thrive on competition, and a decrease in this competition has a snow- 
balling effect in older business districts. 


The automotive group continued to show a decline, with new car dealers the 
worst sufferers over the past year. This condition coincides with the concern ex- 
hibited by automobile mamifacturers over the nationwide automobile market. Lum- 


ber and building showed a 3. 2% decrease since a year ago, but is still 1. 4% over 
1947. The service and office groups have continued to increase to replace the 
decrease in retail outlets. 


The increase in the recreation group last year is almost solely attributable to 
billiard parlors. One old theater has resumed operations, showing German movies 
on weekends only. There are 5 additional billiard parlors throughout the dis- 
tricts. These are located in long-vacated stores, where the owner probably feels 
that a little rent is better than none at all, and the operator can set up the business 
with rented equipment and no redecorating. Noncommercial uses increased 8.9% 
due to a 44% increase in stores used as residences. 


The table at the top of page 294 shows the types of stores which have undergone 
the greatest changes since 1947. Causes for most of these changes are readily 
apparent. Fur shops in older districts have lost their customers to the suburbs. 
Operations of tobacco stores are being taken over by the chain drug stores, which, 
with a diversified line, canaffordthe slim margin available on tobacco items. Hat 
stores require high volume and good shopping competition, therefore have gone 
into new shopping centers. Produce markets, grocery stores, meat markets, 
and bakeries have been discussed above. The operation of cut-rate liquor depart- 
ments in chain drug and grocery stores has forced the independent dealer out. 
Children’s wear shops have seen their operations integrated into department stores 
and combined with women’s wear shops. 

















PERCENTAGE OF NET CHANGE IN USES, 1947-57 
(By Type of Business) 


Dec Increases 
Fur shops 60. OF Laundromats 
Tobacco stores 55 Floor covering, drapes. . 
Fruit & vegetable markets 54.5 Music stores 
Hat stores 48. Storage 
Grocery stores 38.! Misc. retail classes 
Liquor store 34 Misc. service 
Meat, fish, poultry markets 33. Doctors,dentists,other med. 58. 
Bakeries 99. ¢ Realty, law, insurance . . 
Children’s wear shops 27 Appliances, radio-TV repair 32. 
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The types showing increases are predominantly in the service and non- 
retail groups. The increase in number of laundromats is due to the lack of them 
in 1947 and their tremendous postwar popularity. Floor coverings and drapery 
stores benefited from increased incomes and the postwar housing boom. Music 
stores could credit their increase to the rise in incomes and money in the hands 
of the teen-agers who do the majority of phonograph record buying. The recent 
popularity of high fidelity equipment has done much to spur sales of records. The 
storage, miscellaneous retail, miscellaneous service, and office uses have re- 
placed the stronger shopping goods outlets to a great extent. Appliance and tele- 
vision repair shops have increased because of the increase in number of appliances 
in household use. 


Some of the shopping goods outlets continue to hold their own in manyof these 
older districts. Furniture stores have increased by 13.2% since 1947. Depart- 
ment stores, although showing a drop during the past year, are 14. 3% above the 
1947 levels, and men’s wear shops have increased by 14.8%. However, one bad 
sign ig the decrease in variety stores, which fell to 34 below their 1947 fig- 
ures. It appears that the independent variety store is bowing to the chains, and 
older, less efficient stores are being replaced by more modern facilities. 


The general situation described above is not confined to St. Louis, but 
is typical of older shopping districts in metropolitan areas throughout the coun- 
try. Congested traffic and lack of parking are the biggest woes; some mer- 
chants associations are attempting to counteract the situation by obtaining land for 
parking. Congestion, which has forced people into suburban areas, has also forced 
shoppers into better equipped suburban shopping centers. 











